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Every few days we receive a letter asking whether The Training 
School accepts pupils from States other than New Jersey. The 
answer is, we do. This is not a State Institution. It does not belong 
to the State of New Jersey although for many years it has received 
pupils from the state, who are maintained at a per capita per annum 
sum. The State never has, and under the Constitution cannot make 
any appropriations for land or buildings. 

We now have one hundred and twenty-five private pupils, from 
twenty-two different States as well as children from Canada, China 
and Hawaii, and although at the present time our school is full, we 
shall soon be able to receive a few more. 

At our Menantico Colony a new dormitory unit for boys is 
nearly completed and as soon as it is finished we shall transfer some 
of the larger boys, who will benefit by the greater freedom there, 
with the larger opportunities for farming and stock raising. 

The new Tyler Cottage for girls (described on page 40) is also | 
about ready for occupancy and it will provide for a few extra. It is 
however to take the place of an old building, which will be 
abandoned. ye 

The terms for admission are fifty to seventy-five dollars a month, 
All new pupils for the first year, while we are learning their needs. 
are admitted at sixty dollars a month. 

We do not receive insane, epileptic or idiotic pupils, nor those 
who are helpless or unclean in their personal habits. 

By special arrangement (by the parents) with the authorities 
of states having no institution such as ours, we have taken a few 
pupils who are paid for by the state from which they come. As long 
as we have room we are glad to do this with the understanding that 
as soon as that state secures its own institution such pupils will be 


transferred to it. 
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An overtaxed child soon becomes cross and unmanageable.—Susanna 
West. 


Give him plenty of praise for whatever he does, and do not require 
work beyond his fatigue point.—Jean Zinke. 


In all the work encourage each one until he is interested and his atten- 
tion held to what he is doing.—I. P. Chandler. 


She rules by understanding love, and secures loyal obedience, which 
reflects love and joy and inspiration —C. T. Jones. 


Things that contain action often hold attention in the best manner and 
reduce the necessity for discipline—Martha Anundsen. 


The moment a child shows sorrow or repentance is the time to forgive 
him and send him on his way rejoicing—Anna K. Brunton. 


If the child is kept busy in doing work he likes to do, and praised in the 
doing, there will be little need of discipline—Helen M. Croley. 


Kindness, but firmness; sympathy, with much common sense; mercy 
combined with justice—all these with happiness —E. M. Hoar. 


There should be a spirit of freedom in the class rather than of repres- 
sion. This will diminish the tendency to mischievousness.—Marion E. Nash. 


It is the certainty of discipline that counts, not the amount of it. Give 
preference always to positive, not negative, methods.—Frances C. Johnson. 


All the little tricks of getting contented conduct, such as variety in 
action, short periods, correct alternations of work and play, relief from too 
much responsibility, should be used all the time.—Georgia L. Allen. 





There is daily need of a law to provide psychopathic clinics. Various 
suggestions have been made as to the best method; a clinic in existing insti- 
tutions ; separate intermediate institutions for the reception, study and classi- 
fication of new cases; a chain of clinics under the control of a Mental 
Deficiency Commission, etc. 





The summer classes, conducted by the Charity Organization Society, of 
Newport, Rhode Island, for several years, convinced this Board that it 
should organize a class for slow children, and it therefore asked and secured 
a special appropriation of $500 for this purpose. It is the intention to open 
in the Thayer School next September a room properly equipped in charge 
of a teacher who knows how to deal with children who find the regular 
graded work too difficult. 
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Care of Feeble-Minded in New Jersey* 


E. R. Johnstone 


You are to consider at this meeting the care of the feeble-minded in 
New Jersey. As this body is particularly interested in the school side, I 
shall lay special emphasis upon that. But the question must be considered 
as a whole. 

The conservative estimate of-the number of feeble-minded is 1 in 300 
of the general population. This means over 8000 in New Jersey; Mercer 
County, 466; Camden County, 544; Atlantic City, 172; Elizabeth, 273; 
Princeton, 18; Vineland, 25. Divide the population of your home com- 
munity by 300 and you will find the number. Perhaps that is not conserva- 
tive enough for you. Then take half or one-quarter and the matter is 
serious enough to have your consideration. 

Perhaps you do not like estimates, and want facts. Unfortunately it 
costs a lot of money to get facts and so we have not a great many. How- 
ever, in 1910 every primary child in an entire school district in this state 
was examined and 2 in every 100 were found to be feeble-minded. The 
following year and the year after that the same districts were re-examined 
with practically the same results. No complete study has been since made 
in New Jersey, but even partial examinations have shown the same results 
or higher. 

Some time ago all of the school children in an Indiana county were 
examined by the National Public Health Service. They found 9 in every 
1000 feeble-minded. 

Perhaps you don’t believe that those who make such studies are sure 
or accurate. Then cut their facts in two or four and there are still plenty 
to demand your action. At all events here are some very hard facts. 

There are now on file in our office application papers asking for the 


admission of 220 boys to The Training School. Every one agrees that they - 


are feeble-minded, even the parents, physicians and judges whose names are 
on the application, and the teachers who ask to be relieved of them. So 
that the facts may sink home, here is the number from each county: 


*Presented at the Confederation of Boards of Education of New Jersey, at 
Trenton, November, 1916. 
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Atlantic County Bergen County 
Burlington County. Camden County 
Cape May County Cumberland County 
Essex County Gloucester County 
Hudson County Hunterdon County 
Mercer County Middlesex County 
Monmouth County. Morris County 
Ocean County Passaic County 
Somerset County Sussex County 
Union County Warren County 

Please remember that this is for males only. I have been unable to 
secure the figures for females. Remember, too, that because the institutions 
of the state are known to be overcrowded, a great many applications have 
never been made or have been withdrawn. When the Committee on Pro- 
vision of this State made a canvass in 1910 we secured nearly 6,000 names 
and addresses of feeble-minded and epileptic persons in this State. 

If you take the lowest known percentage of such children in schools 
(that of Indiana) there are over 4,000 in the New Jersey schools. What 
are the schools doing for them? What are they doing to your schools? 

They are clogging up your classes, repeating their grades, wearing 
out your teachers. And you have nothing to show for it. 

Most parents and teachers believe that with a little extra attention or 
coaching these children can catch up. They might, if they were retarded 
normals and the cause of retardation removed. Even then it is hard 
enough, but with the feeble-minded it is impossible. 

It is only necessary for a normal child to do three-fourths of the work 
of a regular grade—that is, attain an average of 75 per cent., in order to 
“pass.” The defective fails to do this. We all know that even the con- 
scientious teacher (who has given this dull child three or four times the atten- 
tion to which he is entitled) is inclined to favor him. She is afraid it is her 
fault and so, for fear of wronging him, she marks as high as possible. Still 
he cannot get 75 per cent., although the others in the class did. You say, 
“Coach him and he’ll catch up.” How can he? What does “catching up” 
mean? It means that he must not only do a year’s work in a year, but 
because the others who left him behind last year are also moving along a 
year, he must do two years’ work in one. If you expect him to catch up in 
two years, then he—the dullard who has always dragged behind—must do 
one and one-half years’ work in each of two consecutive years. He can’t 
do it. In practice he simply does not do it. 

He spends two or more years in a class. He robs the normal children 
of the teacher’s time and gains no real benefit. Every extra year so spent 
costs the taxpayer twice what he expected to pay, to have the child trained, 
and the aggregate in this State is many thousands of dollars. Sometimes 
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he is promoted, anyhow, either to relieve the teacher, or because he is too 
big for the class. In some schools this is automatically done after two 
years in a grade. But the child is no better off and the school spends its 
money just as unwisely. 

The defective child is frequently the most troublesome in the class. He 
is over age and often teaches the younger children habits and immoralities 
of which the parents do not complain, only because they are ashamed to 
admit of such practices in their own children, or, most frequently, they do 
not know of them until the habits are formed. This overgrown fellow inter- 
feres with discipline and with the progress of class work. On the playground 
he is the butt of his companions or the big brute of whom the little children 
are in constant terror. He has no place in the regular grades. If the parents 
of normal children realized the facts, they would have forced him out 
long ago. 

If he is apathetic, he sits in the room day after day stupidly trying to 
do the so-called “busy work” that the teacher gives him, so that he will not 
detract her attention from the other pupils in the class. He tries to match 
letters or colors, draw from outline cards or play with blocks. Sometimes 
he tries to write from a copy. All of this is useless, worse than useless, for 
the teacher has no time to give him direction, and the habits he forms are 
all bad ones. 

I have tried to lay the facts before you. What are you going to do? 
First, let us meet the objectors. You will be told— 

First—We need more facts. 

Second—These children should not be in the public schools. 

Third—The institutions should care for them all. 

Fourth—The State cannot afford to care for all of them. 

Fifth—A whole lot of this talk of feeble-mindedness is just bosh, amy- 
how—these children only need a chance. 

Let us consider each statement. 

First. We do need more facts, of course. We need all possible facts 
before we take final action on any subject, and so you must lend your aid 
to every effort to advance medical and psychological inspection in the 
schools; to have-surveys made of schools, or counties, or cities; to have 
psychopathic clinics in the various institutions of the State, in connection 
with the special classes and the courts or in the general hospitals. But 
while these facts are being gathered—and it will be many, many years 
before they are all secured—you must do something for the cases of which 
you know, for the pupils misplaced in your regular classes, to-day. 

Second. These children should not be in the public schools. Let us 
see. We have several things to consider. In the first place, most parents 
and many teachers do not admit that a child is feeble-minded, even when 
so pronounced by experts. In the second place, comparatively few teachers 
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and physicians are sufficiently familiar with feeble-mindedness to properly 
classify the upper grades of such children—the morons. In the third 
place, there are many borderline cases and potential defectives of which 
even the experts cannot be sure. It is only after several years, with every 
opportunity given, that parent, teacher and expert are satisfied that the child 
is or is not feeble-minded. If the latter, his condition becomes more evi- 
dent as he grows older, and there is no place where this can all be worked 
out as well as in the special classes in the public schools. 

You simply cannot keep them out of the schools. When most of them 
come, everyone thinks they are normal, and when you find that they are not 
you face first, the Constitution, and, second, Chapter 234 of the Laws of 1911. 
The Constitution of this State says (Art. IV, Sec. VII, Par. 6): “The 
Legislature shall provide for the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of free public schools for the instruction of all the 
children in this State between the ages of five and eighteen years of age.” 
Chapter 234 says, “Each Board of Education in this State shall ascertain 
what children, if any, there are in the public schools who are three or more 
years below the normal. In each school district in which there are ten or 
more children three years or more below the normal, the Board of Edu- 
cation thereof shall establish a Special Class or Classes for their instruction.” 

You may change the Constitution or repeal the law, but it would be a 
backward step and you would have the children, anyhow. 

Well—third—The Institutions should care for them all. If you have 
ever served in the State Legislature, or if you have tried to get money appro- 
priated for anything, you know that at each session there are demands for 
money far exceeding the resources. It is asked for the hospitals for the 
insane, the prisons, the reformatories and the institutions for defectives, to 
say nothing of the schools, roads, justice, military and the State Govern- 
ment. What can an Appropriations Committee do? It must divide the 
funds as fairly as may be; giving where there is absolute need first and 
putting what is left wherever there is the greatest demand. Please note that 
last phrase “wherever there is the greatest demand.” 

Fourth. The State cannot afford to care for them all. Perhaps the 
State cannot afford to care for them all in institutions. Even that is open 
for debate. But some one is paying for their keep, some one is feeding 
and clothing them. They form a large part of the beggars, the indigent 
families, the petty law-breakers, the physical weaklings, the ignorant drunk- 
ards. Some are getting what we call justice. They commit a crime, are 
arrested, tried, imprisoned, paroled, discharged, and, after possibly breeding 
others of their kind, arrested again for another crime. It is a vicious circle 
and the taxpayer foots the bill. Think of the injustice of sending these 
people to prison, to punish them for crimes committed through ignorance 
or because a normal person has made them “the goat.” Think of the folly 
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of trying to reform a fellow who can’t be reformed because he hasn’t brains 
enough. Some are in hospitals for the insane, almshouses, children’s homes. 
How unjust to such inmates as well as to the feeble-minded. They need 
proper institutions where they will be taught to do something toward their 
own support.. 

Many of the females are the irresponsible mothers of illegitimate 
children of their own type of mentality. 

In the homes, each feeble-minded person takes practically the entire 
time of one normal member of the family (or causes the nervous break- 
down of the mother). In proper institutions, one normal person cares for 
four or five. 

There is one in every primary school. Every social agency finds them 
constantly complicating its problems and decreasing the efficacy of its work. 
They ask for relief, they beg. Oh, yes, they are being paid for in some form 
or other, but it is a costly, unbusinesslike and foolish way. The State cannot 
afford not to take care of them properly. And proper care means many more 
special classes and larger institution] care. 

Fifth. Now ts this talk of feeble-mindedness bosh? Do they only need 
a chance? Ask the teachers of the Special Classes for defectives how many 
they are able to advance each year to successful work in the regular grades. 
They will tell you “almost none.” They will tell you that most of them 
continue right in the Special Class until they are turned out of school—or 
taken out to go to work. And if they have followed them up afterward, 
they will tell you that many of them are the failures in life or the mischief- 
makers—that they are the last to be employed and the first to be discharged ; 
that they are the ones who increase the number of industrial accidents and 
decrease efficiency in factory, shop and mill; that they lower the standards 
of work and raise the cost of supervision; that they add to the number of 
the unemployed and take toll from the wages of the worker. If you are an 
employer of labor of any kind, think but a moment and you will recognize 
in the ne’er-do-well, the slipshod worker, the stupid hand—a feeble-minded 
fellow whom you did not recognize as such. It is not bosh.. He who says 
it is, is uninformed. 

Well—you say—enough of this. What can be done about it? 

First—you must push the establishing of Special Classes in the public 
schools. It is must easier to get comparatively small sums of money in the 
various districts than to build institutions for all, and much more economi- 
cal, for you must remember that a very large number of these feeble-minded 
children of scxool age can be very well cared for in their homes. The 
parents will pay for home, clothing and food. Only the schooling comes 
out of the tax bill, and as the State pays $500 a year for each class formed, - 
the local charge is really very small. The suitable children from the settled 
(large) school districts should be cared for locally in the Special Classes 
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while they are young enough. The Commissioner of Charities should be 
urged to send to the institutions those from the schools where there 
are not enough to form Special Classes, until all such are cared for—then 
from the larger districts. This will be fair, because the larger districts are 
getting the $500 bonus for each class. This equalizes the tax feature. 

The Commonwealth will save thousands of dollars a year on the chil- 
dren cared for in Special Classes instead of in institutions, and the $500 
will reimburse the local Board. The parent then foots most of the bill for 
his feeble-minded child. And of course do not forget that the Special 
Class is an ideal clearing house to decide without friction with parents 
just who is and who is not feeble-minded. 

Now there are a number who cannot go into the Special Classes, no 
matter where they live. They are the vicious, the immoral, those who are of 
too low a grade of mentality (the idiots) and those who are too old to go 
to school. They must go to institutions and for them institutional care must 
be made. 

Your job this year is to get more money for Special Classes and more 
money for the State’s institutions for defectives. I can speak freely in this 
matter because the Training School is not a State institution, and cannot 
receive one cent of appropriations for buildings or land. Our limit of pupils 
is four hundred and we are full. We shall not enlarge, and therefore will 
not ask for more money for the sending of additional pupils on the per 
capita per annum basis. So I have no ax to grind. 

You have a State Colony for males at Four Mile in Burlington County. 
It should be rapidly developed along colony lines. It can use and shduld 
have very large appropriations this year. It can very well be equipped at a 
minimum cost to care for all of the males who cannot be trained in the 
Special Classes. And the Colony plan is no longer an experiment. Besides 
those in New Jersey there are successful colonies in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, Minnesota and other States, and the cost for construc- 
tion is far below that of our institutions of the older type. 

The Colony in Burlington County built dormitories and living rooms, 
dining room and kitchen, administration house, all with hot and cold water, 
toilet facilities and sewer lines, for 45 boy-men; and also a barn; for about 
$12,500 in all. Less than $300 per inmate for the whole Colony, because the 
inmates did much of the work. The lowest bid received for a new dormi- 
tory (60 beds) for the same Colony is $15,000, or $250 per bed for one 
Building, if it is to be done by contract, and so the Board decided, most 
wisely, to do the building themselves. Such colonies should be constructed 
by the colonists and not by contractors. 

You have a State institution at Vineland which now contains women 
and girls. It should be developed. The size to which this institution and 
the State Colony shall be developed must be decided by those in charge. 
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Personally I believe that several comparatively small institutions in different 
parts of the State can be economically built and administrated under the 
general direction of the Department of Charities to much greater advan- 
tage to the inmates than in one or two very large institutions. However, 
that, too, is open to debate. 

Your immediate problem is to establish more Special Classes and to 
work for appropriations for the two State institutions, especially the Colony 
in Burlington County, which receives cases from all parts of the State. 

Money! Of course it will take money. When have you ever seen 
anything of the kind done without money? In the end the people prac- 
tically always vote to pay the money you ask for on the tax bill. Some 
few will object to anything, but most of them do not, and this is particularly 
true if they understand. They want you to be economical, of course, but 
they want more, to have you do the thing that should be done, and there 
can be no greater honor to you than to face your constituents with a tax 
bill that will really do the work right. 

And what can you do with the legislators? No body of men in any 
community that spends the public money as you do is without great influence 
with the legislators. The schools are out of politics, but school board 
members are in every sense statesmen, and when you speak you will have 
the ear of every legislator if you will only believe it. 

To sum it all up: 

Work for medical inspection to discover these cases before they do 
damage, break the law, commit sex offenses, and breed others like 
themselves. 

Urge the establishing of clinics in City Schools, Courts, Hospitals and 
Institutions. Your helper teachers in the rural districts should all be able 
to give simple tests, and could be of immense assistance by getting the 
feeble-minded out of the rural schools. A special supervisor would be a 
wonderful step forward. 

Go on establishing Special Classes. New Jersey now leads and should 
keep its leadership. 

Use your influence for appropriations for the institutions for the feeble- 
minded. 

Lastly, remember that the Legislature appropriates wherever there is 
the greatest demand. You know the need. Then make the demand. 





Anthropometry and Feeble-Mindedness 


_E.A. Doll 
Assistant Psychologist, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Anthropometers have been investigating the relation of physical and 
psycho-physical measurements to intelligence for several decades. During 
this time many thousands of persons of every conceivable variety of age, 
sex, race, social condition, school success, and the like; have been measured 
and tested; and anthropometric technique, methodology and instrumentaria 
have been very much improved. From these researches the conclusion 
has become more and more obvious that anthropometric status bears a 
definite and measurable relation to “general intelligence.” To be sure, this 
dependence has not always been found, nor, if found, has it always been 
very significant in amount; still there can be no doubt that it is supported 
‘by the weight of evidence. 

These early investigations were made, for the most part, with subjects 
of normal intelligence, and employed various rough criteria of intelligence, 
such as school grade, school marks and teacher’s judgment, with children, 
and various kinds of social or scholastic success among adults. But the 
same problem has been also approached from another angle. The feeble- 
minded* as a generic group are persons of markedly inferior intelligence, 
and may, therefore, be studied as a group and compared with intellectually 
normal groups of similar age, sex and race. Tarbell was one of the first 
to make a study of physical measurements of mental deficients. He -con- 
cluded that feeble-minded persons are both shorter and lighter than normal 
persons. His work was followed by that of Shuttleworth, and later by that 
of Wylie, who both confirmed Tarbell’s conclusions. In 1912, Goddard 
made a much more elaborate study than the preceding, based on more than 
10,000 subjects. His results demonstrated very clearly that the feeble- 
minded of both sexes are below the average of normal subjects in height 
and -weight, and further, that the degree of subnormality in height and 
weight was directly associated with degree of mental defect; that is, was 
most obvious among idiots and least obvious among morons. 


*Thruout this article “feeble-minded” conforms to the American usage, and 
includes generically all grades of mental deficiency. The separate grades of feeble- 
mindedness (mental deficiency) are also in American usage, namely: moron, which is 
the equivalent of the British specific term feeble-minded, and includes those mental 
deficients of Binet-Simon mental, ages 8 to 12; imbecile, which includes mental defi- 
cients of mental ages 3 to 7, and idiot, which includes mental ages under 3. 
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These researches all dealt with groups of subjects and did not attempt 
to demonstrate the real significance of anthropometric measurements in 
individual subjects, and for different ages. Neither did they show the 

. limits within which the conclusions were valid. To overcome this lack we 
undertook a detailed study of approximately 500 feeble-minded subjects 
accurately classified by Binet-Simon mental ages. In this study we fol- 
lowed the method and standard norms developed in 1900 by Fred Warren 
Smedley, Director of the Department of Child-Study of the Chicago Public 
Schools. Our complete results and original measurements, which we shall 
describe here only very briefly, have already been published with full statisti- 
cal data.* 

Smedley employed six major measurements to demonstrate the relation 
of physique to school success. These were standing height, sitting height, 
and weight, for distinction termed physical measurements; and strength 
of right grip, left grip, and vital (or lung) capacity, for distinction 
termed psycho-physical measurements. He made these measurements on 
-several thousand school children of both sexes, who ranged in age from 
four to twenty years. The results for each age and sex he arranged in 
percentile tables, thus making it possible to compare any measurement of 
an individual child with the standards for his age and sex. By means 
of a simple graph it was possible to relate the individual’s standings in each 
measurement’ not only to the median, the 50-percentile, but also to each 
other. This graphical representation is called the subject’s “anthropo- 
metric curve.”* 

For ten years Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Director of Research at The 
Training School at Vineland, N. J., has employed this method of Smedley 
in thé clinical diagnosis and study of mental deficients. His results have 
-been uniformly and invariably satisfactory. The anthropometric curve 
has proved one of the best as well as one of the simplest methods for detect- 
ing feeble-mindedness. The slope of this curve, that is to say, the ratio 
‘of the average of the three physical percentiles to the average of the three 
psycho-physical measurements, has an unusually high diagnostic value. 

Our own research was undertaken with the aim of showing, first, that 
mental deficients are clearly subnormal in these anthropometric measure- 
ments, and, second, to determine with statistical accuracy the diagnostic 
value of the method. Our subjects were grouped according to exact mental 





*E. A. Doll, Anthropometry as an Aid to Mental Diagnosis. Publications of The 
Training School, at Vineland, No. 8, February, 1916, pp. 91. 





*The method of translating measurements into percentiles and plotting the anthro- 
pometric curves is explained in detail in “Anthropometry as an Aid to Mental Diag- 
“nosis,” which also contains an appendix of Smedley’s comparison tables. 
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ages, and their Smedley percentiles were computed for each measurement. 
These percentiles were then treated separately and in combinations. It was 
expected that the influence of life-age and of sex would be eliminated by 
the Smedley comparisons, thus leaving the percentiles directly comparable 
on the basis of mental age. This proved not to be the case, for in addition 
to the intelligence differences we found significant age and sex differences 
for our subjects. The results were arranged for each mental age, and also 
by groups of mental ages for the grades of feeble-mindedness, idiots, im- 
beciles and morons. 

The results for the physical measurements showed that the feeble- 
minded are subnormal in weight, more subnormal in standing height, and 
still more so in sitting height. The idiots are most subnormal, the imbeciles 
somewhat less subnormal, and the morons are close to the normal average. 
The relation of the subnormality to exact mental age is expressed by Pear- 
son coefficients of correlation (corrected for spurious influence of life-age 
as follows: weight .34, standing height .39, sitting height .47 (for girls). 

The results for psycho-physical measurements showed that these are 
all farther below the normal average than the physical measurements, with 
vital capacity most subnormal, left grip next, and right grip next. Psycho- 
physical subnormality is very marked by grades of feeble-mindedness ; with 
idiots the psycho-physical percentiles are very far below normal, with 
imbeciles far below, and with morons markedly below. The relation of 
psycho-physical ability to exact mental ages is expressed by the Pearson co- 
efficients of correlation (corrected for spurious influence of life-age) as fol- 
lows: vital capacity .64, left grip .81, and right grip .62 (for boys). 

The correlation between measurements was also computed, and proved 
highly valuable, but limitations of space prevent their discussion here. 

For individual mental diagnosis the slope of the anthropometric curve 
proved most helpful. Since the feeble-minded are more subnormal in 
psycho-physical measurements than in physical, with both below the nor- 
mal, the anthropometric curves for defectives slopes downward. In con- 
junction with this downward slope, which was found in 93 per cent. of all 
the cases, there is 75 per cent. probability that a psycho-physical average be- 
tween +10 and +50 indicates moronity, between -+-10 and —15 indicates im- 
becility, and under —15 indicates idiocy. For normal subjects both physical 
and psycho-physical averages are above the median average, with the psycho- 
physical the farther above, so that normal anthropometric curves sloped 
upward in 83 per cent. of 70 normal-school students studied, and in 100 
per cent. of 9 exceptionally bright subjects. Therefore, in conjunction with 
other clinical tests the anthropometric curve has a very high degree of 
accuracy in the diagnosis of mental deficiency. 

We believe, therefore, that we have established a relatively simple 
auxiliary method for the examination of subnormals. This method is of 
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great value not only to the psychological clinician, but also to the school 
physician, who in addition to making physical examinations is now expected 
to pick out the mental deficients in school. We have also demonstrated an 
anthropometric technique of known value and reliability to replace the 
vague evaluation of the results of physical tests now used in mental testing. 
Perhaps even more significant than this is the support which our research 
has given to the impression, now gaining headway, that mental deficients 
tend toward a condition of infantility, which is much more fundamental 


and general than is commonly supposed. 


For the Children of Missouri 


Why not for the Children of every other State? 


In June, 1915, Governor Elliott W. Major, of Missouri, at the request 
of a number of organizations and citizens interested in child welfare 
appointed a “Children’s Code Commission.” The Commission is composed 
of twenty-three members, with the Judge of the Circuit Court of St. Louis 
as chairman, the Professor of Law of the University of Missouri as secre- 
tary, and representatives of a large number of the organizations in the 
State having to do with children or child welfare. 

The report of this Commission is now in print, and should be carefully 
studied by those interested in children in every State. 

It has been presented to the General Assembly of Missouri, and will, 
we hope, bear fruit there and serve as a guide to similar Commission in 
other States. 

We have space here only to refer to the recommendations concerning 
backward and mentally deficient children, but there are also valuable pages 
relating to Destitute Children, delinquent and Neglected Children, the Pro- 
tection of Child Workers, Health of Children, Recreation, Administration 
of Laws, the Blind and the Deaf. 


The Code proposes: 
1. Prohibiting the marriage of feeble-minded and epileptic persons 


This act, in combination with that requiring a five days’ interval between 
application for and issuance of a license with provisions for hearing objec- 
tions in court, ought to reach practically all such cases, when the law becomes 


well known. ; 
2. To provide for the enforced commitment of feeble-minded persons 


not properly controlled. 

3. The establishment of a State bureau for the @xamination of mental 
defectives. This is to be in the extension division of the State University, 
which is to serve the schools, courts and institutions of the State in the 
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examination of defective children. This bureau is also to plan for an 
enumeration of the classes for defectives. 

4. The enlargement of the State School for the Feeble-Minded. 

5. The establishment of temporary camps for the mentally defective in 
different sections of the State, where those who are physically able, may be 
given out-of-door employment in farming, clearing and improving waste 
lands, constructing public roads, etc. 

6. The establishment of more special classes in the public schools in 
order to remove such children from the regular grades where they waste 
their time and obstruct the work of normal children. 

The Commission states that they have indicated only the more imme- 
diate steps, that any adequate solution of the problem must be more far- 
reaching, but that the whole subject should be followed up for a number of 
years. 


A Contest 
Cora Warren 


Amos came to us a little boy and after sixteen years’ training in the 
woodworking class he is now able to make strong and good looking furniture, 
and while his mistakes are few, he does (when overly tired or out of sorts) 
spoil a few pieces of his work. As a usual thing, however, his work is well 
done and with only a few needed suggestions. 

Sampson, a deaf mute, of about the same physical age but of a higher 
mental age, came to us crippled, having only one arm. He had been trained 
in cabinet work before he lost his arm. His first piece of work after he 
came to class was a knife and fork box beautifully made, his second was 
a cabinet for the school phonograph. He was delighted to be trusted to do 
this piece of work. He designed it, making it with paneled sides and door. 
At the same time he was making this cabinet, Amos was working on a 
library table, which also was a particularly nice piece of work when finished. 

At about this time we wanted a nice chair made, a large oak arm-chair 
upholstered with pantasote, and we asked these two boys if they would like 
to contest in the making of a chair. We explained to them that when fin- 
ished we would decide which was best and that the chair chosen was to be 
sent to New York to a very dear friend of Professor Johnstone. 

They entered into the work earnestly, and although Sampson did not 
like to sandpaper, when he saw how nicely Amos was sandpapering his, 
Sampson was willing to sandpaper his more carefully. The two boys 
worked so well and so nearly alike that when the chairs were finished we 
could hardly tell which was the better piece of work. Amos made the tenons 
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on his a little stronger than Sampson did (they were both made with mortise 
and tenon joints), but they were both good. When it came to deciding, they 
were looked over and tried; both were well made, both were comfortable, 
but the style of Sampson’s was a little more attractive, so his chair took the 
journey to New York. The chair made by Amos will be used in our new 
Tyler cottage soon to be completed. 

It was very interesting to watch these two boys and to see how, when 
they thought they were not being observed, each would slip into the wood- 
working room and examine the work of the other to see how much had 
been finished and how well the other was doing it. 

This competition was excellent training for both of these boys and no 
doubt will be of great help to them in their next piece of work, as it gave 
them a new inspiration and ambition. 


Teaching Spelling to our Children 
Gertrude M. Fairbanks 


After a child has learned the pronunciation, meaning and use of a 
word, he must know the different letters in their proper combinations which 
go to make up that word; that is, to spell it. 

Abundance of material for spelling lessons is found in the letters which 
our children write home and in their reproduction stories. 

Words asked for are usually written on the blackboard and copied. 
Sometimes they are written and left long enough for the child to get a mental 
image, then erased. A lesson on words which are likely to prove difficult 
sometimes precedes the written story. We try to prevent, if possible, a 
wrong mental picture being formed, by giving the child the correct spelling 
of the word he wishes to use when the need of it first arises. 

The spelling may well be correlated with the work in the other rooms 
to which the children go and lists of words built up of names of articles or 
materials used in domestic science, sewing, woodwork, and basketry rooms. 

In trying to fix a word in the mind, we use methods of study and drill 
which call into play the eye, ear, voice, and motor muscles. The child sees 
the word on the board, hears it pronounced, pronounces and spells it him- 
self and afterwards writes it. 

Many devices are employed to secure the interest and hold the attention. 

After studying a list of words written on the blackboard, one word at 
‘ a time may be erased and the class, individually or collectively, asked to 
name and spell the word. 

Again, different children may come to the board, one at a time, and 
write some word in the list which has been erased. This exercise helps to 
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“gir ag 


ending. 


phonogram and phonic cards for class and seat work. 


meaning. 


from the letters composing it is another exercise. 


rest of the class suggesting words that can be made. 


papers and make corrections in one another’s work. 






of all the articles named. 
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keep the attention and serves as a test of the accuracy of the impression, 


Another device or game liked by the small children is where one child 
turns his back to the board and another child indicates to the rest of the 
class a certain word. Then the first child turns around and pointing with 
stick to each word in turn, asks, “Js it bird?” etc., the rest of the class 
answering, “No, it is not bird,” until he comes to the word previously chosen, 
whereupon the class answers “Yes, it is tree,” or whatever the word may be. 


In their written work our children are quite as likely to misspell words 
of one syllable as the longer ones. They will frequently add an e where it 
does not belong or leave it off a word where there should be one. There is 
also a great tendency to transpose letters, for instance, writing “gril” for 


The grouping of words in “families” or words having the same end- 
ings, as late, fate, mate, etc., is helpful in teaching some of the one. syllable 
words and the writing of the initial letter in colored chalk calls attention to 
the different phonic sounds and separates each one from the “family” 


The drill on these groups of words is supplemented by the use of 


Sometimes, after drill on a certain “family” of words, the class is 
divided into two parts and while one side goes out or to another part of the 
room, the other side decides on some word in the list and it is then guessed 
by acting out such words in the group as can be thus expressed, until the 
one chosen is reached. This game helps to associate the word and its 


Taking a long word and making as many shorter words as possible 


- Sometimes the children do this independently at their seats and again 
one child at the board will write all the words, beginning with the first 
letter, another the words beginning with the second letter, and so on, the 








With the brighter classes, dictation at the board has been found valu- 
able as an aid to spelling, as well as penmanship, punctuation, general neat- 
ness and attention. One child writes a sentence on the board and the others 
correct it; or, if the dictation is at the seats, the children may exchange 


A game we play occasionally is “Taking a Trip.” One child says, “I 
am going on a trip,” and mentions some particular thing he is going to take 
with him, such as “suit-case” and spells the word, if he can. Another child 
names an article beginning with the second letter of the word before given, 
“umbrella,” perhaps, and spells it, one child at the board writing the names 
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Another game consists in supplying the missing letters in words written 
on the blackboard. 

A word is written with one, two or three dashes in place of letters and 
some child comes and puts in the missing letters, afterwards writing the 
whole word himself. Then he writes another word for some other child to 
complete. 

These are some of the ways in which we vary the work in spelling and 
try to make it interesting, endeavoring to stimulate the mental powers of 
the children as much as possible by encouraging them to think. 


Medical Care of the Native Alaskan 


The problem of caring for the natives of Alaska is among the most 
difficult matters which confront the government in its relation with the 
aboriginal tribes. 

There is no central point in Alaska, Seattle being the trading centre 
of the Territory. 

These people are scattered along a waterfront of more than 5,000 miles. 
They live in small villages. They are still influenced by the superstitions 
which have come down to them from the centuries. They hide, rather than 
seek relief for their ailments, believing that there is some divine retribution 
in misfortune. 

Secretary Lane, of the Interior Department, who personally knows 
every part of Alaska, has given tender consideration to the needs of the 
native Alaskan, and great improvement has taken place in the care of these 
people, especially during the past two years. 

Syphilis and tuberculosis, here as elsewhere, have wrought sad havoc 
with the primitive people. 

The editor of the Medical Sentinel, in a trip just completed in Alaska, 
was forcibly impressed by the special interest now being shown by the gov- 
ernment in the medical side of care for the natives. , 

At Juneau, Dr. Douglas Brown, a recent arrival, is in charge of a 
splendid native hospital just completed by the Interior Department, which 
looks after fourteen nearby villages. Dr. Brown serves under the Educa- 
tional Division of the Interior Department, is a civil service employe and 
was for some years with Colonel Gorgas on the Panama Zone. 

At Haines a special hospital is soon to be erected for tubercular cases, 
and soon a colony with every modern equipment will be in operation. 

In other portions of Alaska, seven or eight physicians have been put 
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in charge of the medical Indian service, and three other small native hospitals 
are already maintained by the government in the Territory. 

An attempt is now being made by Secretary Lane to employ teachers* 
in the Educational Division, for stations where no doctors are located, who 
are also trained nurses. These teachers have some special training for 
emergency medical work, are given a medical and surgical equipment of 
simple character, and provided with proper instructions for the service along 
medical lines. As fast as appropriations can be secured, district zones are 
being organized comprising a neighborhood of native vilages, for which a 
general hospital and a competent physician is supplied. 

The insane native has the benefit of care outside of Alaska, where, in 
a milder climate, the percentage of recoveries is very large. The tubercular 
insane live in a separate department, at Portland, Oregon, where they enjoy 
every qualification for modern treatment. 7 

The Educational Department in these more recent departures, seeks, 
among other things, to educate the natives as to the prevention of tuber- 
cular infection. Also as to the dangers of syphilis, its possible cure under 
appropriate treatment, thereby effecting the lowest possible evil to the living, 
as well as to the unborn progeny of the native races of Alaska.—Medical 
Sentinel, Portland, Oregon. 





*It would seem that there might be an opening for special class teachers 
and work with the feeble-minded in this excellent program.—Eb. 


Kindergarten Play 
Mary E. Williams 


Play originates in the child’s desire to exert force, to reproduce, repre- 
sent and to create self activity. 

A child is in its highest element when at play and should in no way be 
restrained. He desires recognition and in his play he is constantly measur- 
ing himself against others in order that he may recognize their strength. 

The basis of all education, whether physical, mental or moral, is the 
activity of the individual. The child’s first knowledge of education comes 
through play. 

Every child should be taught to see the bright side of life and to judge 
fairly from the beginning of his conscious career. To do this all play must 
be fair. In running games or any game that requires great activity the 
young child is subject to many falls. Of course, the child in pursuit has 
the advantage and tags him. At that point we teach the child the idea of 
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fairness to others, and if he tags the fallen child he must forfeit being the 
leader. 

I feel sure that our children enjoy and derive a greater benefit from 
games than any other work in our kindergarten. They never tire of playing 
them; in fact, will choose the same one day after day and always play with 
all the force they can possibly put into it. 

Their first choice of games are always those that require the most ac- 
tivity. All running and skipping games are their chief delight. These de- 
velop a good strong body, a quickness of step, graceful carriage, and a sense 
of carefulness. They are never permitted to catch hold of any child stand- 
ing in the circle to aid them in their running or skipping. 

Many of the games are a wonderful help in developing rhythm. Very 
few of the kindergarten children have it when they enter school, but a great 
many acquire it. 

Marching and skipping with music is very hard for our little ones, but 
after doing it every school day for a year I have been rewarded by seeing 
some of the smallest ones skipping along as nicely as any of the more ad- 
vanced children. 

With some children rhythm can be developed in a short length of time, 
while with others it requires persistent work for a long time, and some never 
acquire it at all. In kindergarten it is best gained during the game period, 
and I find that a good way to develop it is to place the children who havé 
had training either in front or beside the new child, because he is always 
ready to imitate. 

Kindness is another dominant factor and on which special emphasis 
is placed. The children who have had training can show the new arrivals 
many things that they would not find out for a long time if left to their own 
resources. A child just entering is always shy, and what is more pleasant 
than to have some little boy or girl choose you to be his partner to play or 
march with. 

Games are also a great help in entertainment work. The child has been 
drawn out and does not feel as self conscious as he might if he had never 
played with the children and before other people. After having songs, 
marching and dancing steps, he is ready for more difficult drills, can be put 
in a chorus or perhaps have a song to sing alone. Our children are very fond 
of being in an entertainment. 

When we are having a class in handwork, the children feel they are 
working, because it requires all their concentration, and with our children 
this kind of work is done under direction, while in play they have more free- 
dom and enjoy the activity they can put forth. 












The New Tyler Cottage 


How would you like to help to furnish it? 


The next time you visit The Training School be sure to see the 
Tyler Cottage. It is before you as you come to the Administration 
building, set next to the grove of large oaks just beyond the hedge of 
arbor vitae, east of Maxham. It is built bungalow style, with one 
large porch on the north side and another equally large and roomy 
extending around the corner at the south and west sides. 

As you enter you are impressed by the pretty doorway; for we 
believe that our boys and girls like beautiful things, and this was 
selected for its attractive appearance. Crossing the threshold you 
find yourself in the large, light, airy sitting room, with plenty of 
windows on the south side. On the north side of the room is a large 
protected fire place for a gas log. 

On the first floor are also two small dormitories, three single 
rooms and a toilet. On the second floor there are eight rooms, four 
may be either singie or double rooms, one is a dormitory for six and 
one a sewing room. There is also a large bath and toilet room for 
the girls and a smaller one for the employes. 

Every window and door is screened. Opening off the rooms are 
large closets, plenty big to delight the heart of any girl. Indeed it is 
easy to see, as you go through the house, that women helped to plan 
it. 

This is how it wasdone. First, we decided just what group of 
girls were to live in it. Then we settled how that class of girls would 
divide so as to be most congenial. Then we fixed upon the size of 
the rooms; and then, cutting little slips of cardboard to scale, we 
arranged and re-arranged until we got things in the shape we wished. 
The result seems most satisfactory and we expect to have the girls in 
this building before very long. 

This Cottage is named after our Vice President, W. Graham 
Tyler, whose interest has been shown from our beginning, for he 
has not only given largely in the past, but he also secured for us a 
legacy some years ago and just lately gave us a much needed gift of 
$1000 for the electric light and laundry plants at Menantico. 

Now we need to have this building furnished. It will take about 
four hundred dollars. Do you wish to help? We need twenty 
furnished beds for children and employes. There are rugs, chairs, 
bed room furniture and pictures to be secured, and all of the little 
things that go to make a homelike place. 
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